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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 47 

In view of Dr. Baird's criticisms, it is perhaps necessary to ex- 
plicitly state that a series of experiments on an adult is limited by 
the time which the subject can give for the tests. Although Miss 
W. generously gave six weeks of her time without compensation, her 
frail physical condition forbade prolonged experiments. The pre- 
liminary and brief report was thought advisable to draw forth sug- 
gestions for further experiments which may yet be made. 

James Burt Miner. 

The State University of Iowa. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

La filosofia di Schopenhauer. Giuseppe Melli. Firenze, 1905. Pp. 320. 
This is a careful and clearly put presentation of Schopenhauer's world- 
view. It obviously aims to be nothing more than just this, for it avoids 
all aggressive criticism and, for the most part, detailed historical com- 
parisons. Nevertheless, much is said which is the fruit of patient think- 
ing; but, as this thinking falls chiefly in line with the usual interpreta- 
tion of Schopenhauer, it can not be discussed without inquiring into all 
Voluntarism. The following few points are those which seem to be the 
most original contributions of the little volume: after admitting (p. 11) 
that Schopenhauer's critique is in no sense a psychology, but rather an 
intuition, the writer seeks to show that it is equally far from being a meta- 
physics in the classical sense, inasmuch as the Kantian hypothesis of 
Dinge an sich is abandoned for ' a system of inner meanings of phe- 
nomena ' (p. 67-68). Schopenhauer has no Absolute, not even an absolute 
Will; his doctrine of the will is only an analysis of immediate experience, 
nothing more. In distinguishing between spiritualistic and empirical 
doctrines of the will, the writer shows Schopenhauer's view to be wholly 
different from either in that it regards all motion not as the effect, but 
as the phenomenal aspect, of will (p. 77) . Here, though, the critic agrees 
too uncritically with his hero in saying that voluntary motion is the only 
fact of nature which we can know through and through. It is time that 
this favorite ' bluff ' be called. In the chapter on Spontaneity in Nature, 
too, the usual Schopenhauerian error is repeated of confusing spontaneity 
in nature with spontaneity of nature. It may well be questioned whether 
all voluntaristic metaphysics does not rest upon this very confusion; all 
so-called spontaneity may belie its name in so far as it may, perhaps, be 
local and essentially so. We have, at all events, no good grounds for 
assuming more than this, even if we do feel that spontaneity is possible. 
Most unfortunate, though, is the critic's failure to clear up an ancient 
difficulty in Schopenhauer's theory of conceptual knowledge; consistently 
with this theory, the critic reiterates that scientists do not deal with 
reality itself, but only with conceptualized nature, but he, like Schopen- 
hauer, does not undertake to explain that volition itself, however much 
it may be immediate in individual experiences, is, for all purposes of dis- 
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cussion and investigation, equally well a ' mere concept.' The futility of 
ingenious intuitions appears here most glaringly. And when it is said 
(p. 103 f.) that known forces and laws are mere descriptions, why must 
the reader be supposed to infer that these are hence misrepresentations? 
In the chapters on Platonic ideas and esthetic intuition (especially p. 
155 f.) it is held that Schopenhauer solved the esthetic problem over 
which Schiller and Korner could not agree. It is quite right, at least, to 
say (p. 159) that Schopenhauer initiated the interpretation of esthetic 
experiences now known as Einfuhlung. The ethical is the dominant ele- 
ment in Schopenhauer's world-view, we are told ; ' negating will ' is itself 
a positive act (p. 308), and in saying this it is probable that the critic 
passes beyond Schopenhauer, of whom it is hard to say that ' he kept intact 
all the original ethical motives of Platonism and Kantianism' (ib.). 
That he did virtually grant to will the power of self -transcendence is now 
obvious, but it may be questioned whether he fully realized this. His 
expounder, however, is not willing to regard him as a pessimist in any 
sense of the word; knowledge, a product of will, can control and, if neces- 
sary, crush the will that creates it, which is to say that the intellectual 
life — in the broadest sense — altruistically colored, is ' serene, unselfish, 
disillusioned, fearless' (p. 320). Schopenhauer is called, in conclusion, 
a classicist and not a romanticist; a classicist because he has written the 
theory of an ever-living romanticism. " He has renewed for philosophy 
its feeling for the marvelous . . . and has said much about life and death 
that can not be denied " (ib.). Perhaps these views, too, can not be af- 
firmed; and this ought to be taken into consideration before we withdraw 
Schopenhauer from the class of philosophical impressionists. 

The exposition, on the whole, is admirable, particularly when viewed 
as a sympathetic popular presentation of a German thinker to a large and 
eager reading public such as Italy is now able to boast of. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 

Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals: A Study in Mental and Social 
Evolution. Frederick Morgan Davenport. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1905. Pp. xii + 323. 

This volume is part of the present movement to understand religion 
through studying it inductively. It is to be associated with the volumes 
of James, Coe and Starbuck on religious matters, though the author here 
is a sociologist, and not without a Spencerian vein. The preface quotes 
approvingly the saying of Harnack that ' religion has its secrets, but no 
mysteries.' The business of the author is to lay bare the secrets of the 
old-time religious revival. The process of analysis goes on under our 
eyes, critically, yet sympathetically and constructively. The material 
gathered from wide sources is interesting in itself and the style is easy 
and natural. One may regret that not many first-hand observations of 
revivals in process are made by the author, that his material is almost 
exclusively historic; still his work of interpretation is vital throughout, 
— there are no dead pages. 



